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Council Requests That 
Funds Be Restored for 
International Education 


Restoration of funds for international education programs, 
cut by the House of Representatives from the budget re- 
quest of the State Department, was advocated before a sub- 


committee of the Senate Appropriations Committee on June 
24 by President Fred C. Cole of Washington and Lee University. He spoke primarily as 


the representative of the Council's Commission on Education and International Affairs, 
but also on behalf of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 
and the Association of American Colleges. The text of most of his statement follows: 


On February 23, the Commission submitted the following statement for inclusion in 
the record of the hearings of the House Appropriations Subcommittee: 

The Commission on Education and International Affairs of the American 
Council on Education commends the Department of State for submitting, with 
the approval of the President, a budget request for international education 
programs which will make possible some much-needed steps forward in the com- 
mitment of the United States to international educational and cultural exchanges 
with other nations. The Commission notes that the request for an additional $5 
million is unrestricted funds is made with the expectation of financing more 
exchanges with the nations of Africa, Latin America, the Near East, and the Far 
East. 

The Commission urges the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to approve the increase in the educational exchange 
appropriation from $23.2 million to $28.2 million, especially since this in- 
crease is proposed for dollars that can be spent without restriction as to coun- 
try, thus giving the exchange program the flexibility of operation it needs. 

The Commission likewise urges the Appropriations Committees to give favor- 
able treatment to the request for authority to buy foreign currencies for the 
support of chairs in American studies, workshops in American educational tech- 
niques, and for assistance to American sponsored schools aborad, as authorized 
by Public Law 480, 83rd Congress, as amended. 

Finally, the Commission believes that the present system of using Public 
Law 480 funds for the support of Fulbright exchanges is sufficiently flexible 
to permit the kind of long-range planning that is conducive to the wise ex- 
penditure of funds available for exchanges. The Commission urges that there 
be no change in the procedure now in effect by which funds from Public Law 480 


are meade available to the Department of State for exchanges under the Fulbright 
program. 


My reason for appearing before you this morning is to urge the restoration of the $5 
million which the House of Representatives cut from the President's budget request of 
$28.2 million for support of the international educational exchange program. By its 
action on this appropriation request the House of Representatives allowed almost all of 
the request for special programs financed by local currencies generated from the sale of 
agricultural commodities under Public Law 480, 83rd Congress, while disallowing dollar 
requests for the well-established programs of international educational exchanges under 
the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts. 
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Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that to sacrifice or curtail the established 
programs in part because it is possible to finance some newer programs with local 
currencies strikes the Commission as inadvisable on two counts. First, local cur- 
rencies are only available under Public Law 480 in some 38 countries. These are not 
necessarily countries where it is especially imperative that the United States con- 
duct an educational exchange program. Second, when dollars are in short supply, there 
is a strong tendency, in our judgment, to concentrate on short-term programs such as 
leaders and specialists exchanges rather than on the long-term programs of exchanges 
of students, teachers, and professors. 

Let me elaborate on the first of these points -- the dangers which appear to in- 
here in too great reliance on Public Law 480 currencies. I invite the Committee's 
attention to figures submitted by the Department of State and printed on pages 1129- 
1143 of the House hearings in connection with this appropriation...The proportion of 
unrestricted dollars that can be spent in the exchange program will be substantially 
reduced even if the fiscal 1961 budget request is allowed in its entirety...Even if 
this request is allowed the proportion of financing from Public Law 480 currencies will 
rise from just over one-fourth to one-third of the total spending for education ex- 
changes. 

Certainly, it is desirable to use as constructively as possible the accumulation 
of Public Law 480 currencies. But as I examine the list of countries in which such 
currencies are available, I find that only one African country, for example, has 
Public Law 480 currency. No such currency is available in the emerging nations of 
Sub-Sahara Africa, so that our international educational exchanges in those countries 
must be financed entirely with dollars. The same is true for some of the countries of 
the Far East where little or no Public Law 480 currency is available and the educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges must be financed with dollars. I have in mind especially 
Indonesia, Cambodia, Laos, Malaya, Singapore, Thailand, and Vietnam. In Africa and 
in these Far Eastern countries we have two highly sensitive regions of the world in 
which it is important that the United States gain and retain every possible advantage 
with respect to educational and cultural programs. It would be tragic to lose this 
advantage for lack of five million dollars. 

The second point of concern is that without adequate dollar support, and with in- 
ereased reliance on Public Law 480 currencies, our educational exchange programs will 
tend to take the form of short-term rather than long-term programs. This need not 
necessarily occur, and doubtless some of the programs to be financed with Public Law 
480 currency will be of a long-term nature. But it is only realistic to assume that, 
if dollars are in short supply, the pressure will be strong to spend them on exchanges 
of leaders ang specialists whose transportation can be purchased overseas in local 
currency and whose dollar expenses will occur only for the short time they are in the 
United States. 

Speaking as an educator, it seems to me that long-term exchanges for a period of 
one or more academic years are a better investment both of time and of money than 
short-term exchanges. The long-term exchange whether it be of a student, a teacher, 
or a professor, permits the foreign visitor to have an extended and more intimate 
contact with life in the United States. Similarly, the American exchangee going to 
another country is given time to gain more than just a superficial impression of that 
country. The exchangees, both American and foreign, can return in most cases with a 
sense of accomplishment - an academic degree, a book written or completed, students 
advanced one stage further in their academic careers. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, the reason for urging continued and increased dollar 
support of the international educational exchange program is to preserve the edu- 
cational values in these exchanges. It is my judgment and that of my colleagues that 
these educational values inhere primarily in long-term exchanges. 

By way of conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me invite the Committee's attention to 
the relationship of the international educational exchange program of the Department 
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of State to the larger involvement of our colleges and universities in international 
education. The most numerous class of persons involved in the exchange program are 
students. The most recently available figures indicate that in 1958-59 there were 
some 47,245 foreign students enrolled in our colleges and universities. Of this 
number 1,767 were in the United States under the auspices of the international 
exchange program of the Department of State. But statistics cannot tell the whole 
story. For this exchange program, as modest as it is, has effects which are felt 

in almost every part of the world, not excluding some of the so-called Iron Curtain 
countries. It represents a joint commitment by government and education to ‘serve 
the needs of forcign students and scholars and to enrich the learning and teaching 
of American students and scholars. Fulbright and Smith-Mundt exchanges are symbols 
of this Nation's belief that the republic of learning knows no national boundary and 
that the sharing of educational and cultural resources fashions bonds of friendship 
and respect far stronger than those fashioned by treaties and armaments. 


Student Exchange More foreign students studied in the United States dur- 
Increase Reported ing 1959-60 than ever before, the Institute of Inter- 
in New IIE Study national Education has reported in its annual survey. 


The 48,486 foreign students in American college class- 
rooms this year continue to represent the largest foreign student population in the 
world. 

Actually, however, this year's increase is the smallest rise in the last six 
years. In 1958-59, the increase of foreign students over the previous year was 
8.86, whereas this year the rise was only 2.64. This may be an indication that 
the heavy influx of foreign students each year is leveling off. 

On the other side of the two-way exchange, the traffic of American students 
going abroad increased a significant 3uUh . Though part of this increase is attri- 
buted to better polling, more and more young Americans are discovering the rewards 
of a foreign academic experience. 

The movement of foreign faculty members who came to teach or do research and 
foreign doctors who served as interns and residents throughout our fifty states 
also accelerated this last year. The only decrease in any of the exchange cate- 
gories surveyed was a 3.9% drop in the number of American faculty teaching or con- 
ducting research abroad. 

These findings are revealed in the sixth edition of Open Doors, IIE's annual 
statistical report on educational exchange. The 41-year old institute is the 
world's oldest and largest multi-national exchange organization which itself admin- 
isters programs involving more than 6,000 American and foreign persons each year. 

The 48,486 foreign students in the United States this year came from 141 dif- 
ferent countries and political areas and studied at 1,7l2 institutions of higher 
learning in every state of the Union, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 
Only 37% of them were newly-arrived, in contrast with 1958-59 when 58 of that 
year's foreign student population began their studies here. Their favorite field 
of study, as in previous years, was engineering, and more than half of them were 
undergraduates. 

The largest number of foreign students (17,175) continued to come from the Far 
East and the second largest number (9,428) from Latin America, according to Open 
Doors 1960. For the second consecutive year, the rapidly-developing Near and 
Middle East sent more students (7,110) here for study than did Europe (6,362). 
While area percentages vary only slightly from last year, both the Far East and 
Africa sent more students here for study than in 1958-59. Canada continued to be 
the single country sending the largest number of students to our shores. 

Engineering, which claimed 11,279 of the students, continued to be the most 
popular field of study. The humanities, with 9,246, was again second. Far, 
Middle, and Near Easterners along with Latin Americans, striving for their 
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countries' industrialization, again were concentrated in engineering. The largest 
groups attracted by the humanities were from Europe, North America, and Africa. 

The number of self-supporting foreign students has been decreasing rapidly in 
recent years, but statistics on sources of financial support showed that again this 
year the single largest group of students -- 38.% -- were studying on their own 
funds. This is almost a 4% decrease from last year's percentage. The next largest 
group of students -- 27.7} -- were aided by the growing number of scholarship offered 
by private organizations. U.S. government grants, which supported 5.5% of the total 
foreign student population this year as opposed to 4. &H last year, crept ahead of 
foreign government grants, which this year supported 4.64. More than half the U.S. 
government grants were reported by Far Eastern students. 

These statistics again highlight the vital role of private colleges and uni- 
versities, foundations, and fraternal and civic organizations in bringing foreign 
students to our shores and also seem to indicate that the prestige of our schools is 
as much a factor in attracting students as the availability of scholarships. 

More than 25% of the foreign students who studied here this year were again 
concentrated in California and New York, with California -- 13.% -- leading New 
York with 12.54. For the third consecutive year, the University of California was 
the institution with the largest number (1,918) of foreign students registered. In 
its first year to report over 400 foreign students however, Howard University 
(Washington, D.C.), in terms of its total enrollment, had the highest percentage 
of foreign students -- 13.G. 

Open Doors reported that the 2,539 foreign faculty members affiliated with 
278 U.S. colleges and universities this year represent a 31% increase over last 
year's figures. The largest group -- 1,146 -- was in the natural and physical 
sciences, a 26.4% increase over those in these fields last year. More than half 
of the 1,777 U.S. faculty members abroad this year continued to concentrate in 
Europe, with the United Kingdom again playing host to the greatest number. 

Foreign physicians training in U.S. hospitals jumped 13%) over last year's 
figures, but it must be noted that the percentage of hospitals reporting increased 
9.%. The 9,457 foreign physicians here this year have almost doubled their num- 
ber of six years ago. The largest single source of foreign physicians was again 
the Philippines, with a total of 2,319. 

The ITE survey reported on a new area of exchange this year -- foreign in- 
dustrial trainees. Aware of the growing trend of U.S. corporations to train 
foreign specialists in their U.S. offices and plants, the Institute took a sample 
survey of this field. 315 U.S. corporations with overseas interests were selected 
for the survey, and Open Doors shows that of this group, 97 companies reported a 
total of 4,846 foreign trainees for the 1959 calendar year. 51 corporations re- 
ported no trainee activity and 167 did not reply. The leading corporation in this 
phase of exchange was the International General Electric Company with 2,194 foreign 
trainees, some of whom spent less than a week in training. The Caterpillar Tractor 
Company in Peoria (Illinois) came second, reporting 541, and the General Motors 
Overseas Operations ranked third with 233 foreign trainees. Open Doors, in de- 
fining training, reported that 65% of the trainees came here for less than one month 
while 5% remained for more than six months. 
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